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seriously believed that Marlborough tneaiit inuch
by his polite messages to St. Germains,i but he
kept on writing to his uncle in case one day the
correspondence might prove a useful channel of;
communication. By the middle of the war most
of the other leading Jacobites came to agree with
Berwick that Marlborough's professions of friend-
ship meant nothing.

Thus we come to 1708-9, and the third phase
in Marlborough's relations with the Jacobites,
in which he made use of his special position to
open a window onto the diplomatic schemes of
the Court of Versailles. Ever since the Allies
overran Belgium and the frontier of Holland was
made safe, Marlborough was gnawed by the fear
that the Dutch would desert the Grand Alliance
and thereby put an end to the war. His oft avowed
desire for peace was only for peace on the most
stringent terms. Consequently he hoped by his
letters to Berwick to prevent any separate negotia-
tion which might cut the ground from under the
British Government's feet.

The fourth phase of Marlborough's relations
with the Jacobites followed his own fall from
power in 1711. He then came to have two
objects in view. First, there was again, and
slightly more urgently, his policy of personal
reinsurance. Marlborough hoped and expected
that when Queen Anne died the Hanoverians
would peacefully ascend the throne. But there
was just an outside chance that if the Pretender
should change his religion the Stuarts would be
brought back instead. In the late autumn of
1713 Marlborough sent a messenger or spy to